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other, these expressions led to a duel, Barron giving the chal- 
lenge. They met at Bladensburg, on the 22d of March, 
1820, and both fell, severely wounded at the first fire. De- 
catur had again manifested his " merciful reluctance " to take 
life, by declaring that he would only wound his opponent in 
the hip ; and again he kept his word. His own wound prov- 
ed mortal, and he died a few hours afterwards, maintaining 
unbroken fortitude and composure to the last. 



Art. IX. — Hochelaga ; or England in the New World. 
Edited by Eliot Warburton, Esq., Author of The 
Crescent and the Cross. New York : Wiley & Putnam. 
1846. 2 vols. 12mo. 

We find nothing very attractive or inviting in the title of 
the work before us. It professes to be the ancient name of 
Canada ; it may have been used by aboriginal historians, but 
the oldest inhabitant would probably be somewhat puzzled to 
hear of Hochelaga as the place of his birth, and modern ones 
have never heard it, unless their lines have fallen in latitudes 
very different from ours. The title of a book, like a lamp 
at the street-door, is expected to throw some light on what 
we are to enter ; if it cannot render this friendly service, it 
may as well be taken down. Even so do we say of this 
name, which, like a horn lantern, gives darkness rather than 
light. The author represents himself as a middle-aged per- 
son, well to do in the world. Perhaps he has reached that 
blissful elevation to which Gobbo aspired, when he should no 
longer acknowledge his friends, — "And if his name be 
George, I 'II call him Peter." But whatever satisfaction he 
may find in it, we would venture to assure him, if he were 
within the reach of our counsel, that no one will ever thank 
him for using a term that sounds poetical, in place of one 
that can be understood. 

The book purports to have been written by one hand, and 
arranged and beautified by another ; and in this intimation there 
is nothing deceptive, though the traveller is doubtless some- 
what younger than he professes to be. At least, middle-aged, 
corpulent gentlemen, of bachelor habits, are not the most likely 
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of the human race to be carried away by the charms of moose- 
hunting in an unsettled country. It seems very probable that 
an editor has applied his hand to it, which is not often done 
with much effort ; his solemn and deliberate speculations 
are not apt to chime well with the off-hand notes of the 
journal. The name of Eliot Warburton, who introduces it to 
the public, is familiar to our readers as the author of a work 
on the East, a sensible and labored effort, but not so animated 
and sprightly as a traveller's book should be. Nothing vexes 
a reader more, when he is expecting a description of things 
as they are, than to have the pedigree of every city and king- 
dom patiently set down, speculations on the past and future 
long drawn out, and volumes of information condensed to in- 
struct him, when all his curiosity turns to the visible and pres- 
ent, and he would rather have ten words of fresh and clear 
description than acres of philosophical discussion of the same 
things as they were before the flood. There is something of 
this communicativeness in the work before us, particularly 
in the Canadian part. It reminds us of those kind-hearted 
but uninteresting members of society, who, when they hear a 
name, start off on a steeple-chase after the line and an- 
cestry to which it belongs. Well written as many parts of 
these travels are, we lament this kind of heaviness, and are 
well content that our country, having no past behind it, can- 
not serve as a subject for such dissertations, but rejoices 
in a history clear and easily traced as the course of the St. 
Lawrence from Ontario to the sea. 

The first part of this work is wholly given to Canada, its 
aspect, interests, and affairs ; and of these he speaks with 
English feeling certainly, but without drawing too jealous a 
contrast between them and those of the adjacent States. The 
friends of English authority in those regions have some right 
to complain of the meddling Sympathizers who tormented 
them a few years ago. They were made up in part of those 
birds of prey who have nothing to do but watch for the 
buffalo that may be hunted down. Finding that there was 
likely to be trouble and disaffection in Canada, they turned to 
it by natural instinct, like doves to their windows ; and, as one 
or two repudiating State's impart the ill-savor of their names 
to the union, which loathes them as much as it is in nature to 
do, these untimely vagrants were considered as representing 
the feeling and fair fame of their country. By reversing the 
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cases, and imagining gentlemen of this same stamp to have 
visited us on similar errands, we can better understand how 
the loyal Canadians feel toward us. They cannot conceive 
why an executive, which talks of constitutional restraints, but 
seems always to do just what it pleases, could not r as it pro- 
fessed to desire, abate the nuisance that troubled them. 
They well knew what uproar would be made in our States, 
if British Americans should manifest a similar sympathy with 
us, and with what warmth of hospitality our people would 
chase them home, relieving them perhaps from the trouble of 
carrying their empty heads with them. It would not be sur- 
prising either, if the signs of the times should give them some 
uneasiness as to what course our government, in some future 
day, might think it expedient, or, what is the same thing, 
popular, to pursue. No one can calculate on the conscience 
of politicians, without looking to the weather-vane ; wherever 
the public feeling and fancy turn, they think it their unques- 
tionable duty to go. The mother country has so often set 
the example of helping herself to any territory that happened to 
suit her taste, discoursing all the while most touchingly to 
other nations on the sin of covetousness and extortion, that 
her motherly influence has produced quite an effect on her 
daughter. She, too, is beginning to fix an avaricious and 
grasping eye on the estates of other people round her, and if 
they do not happen to be strong enough to keep them, she 
may very possibly follow tl^ course of England in India, 
and consider all she can get as her own. The great 
Christian nations of the world could not protest against such 
proceedings with much effect, being all the while engaged in 
some not very honest sequestrations of their own. There is 
nothing in the prevailing theory of public morals to prevent 
such appropriations, save the chance of being successfully 
resisted ; of this, should an attempt be made on Canada, there 
might be some danger ; and as there is no great domestic 
interest to be favored by it, many years may elapse before 
our civil moralists make the discovery that British America 
is, without knowing it, a part of the United States, and as our 
fathers drave out the heathen, it is our duty to claim and 
inclose our own. 

In connection with these apprehensions of future conflict 
with the American union, the author of this work indulges in 
some remarks, which, if he is a soldier, as he is said to be, 
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show a great superiority to the common tone of his brother of- 
ficers, who are quite apt to exult in such prospects as de- 
lightful dreams of profit and honor to themselves, though they 
must necessarily bring distress and sorrow to great numbers of 
mankind. There is so much in military service to pervert 
the moral impressions, and to give names of duty and honor 
to enterprises which the conscience pronounces unjust and dis- 
honorable, that it is almost a phenomenon to hear a military man 
speaking with a clear-sighted exemption from these prevailing 
delusions. He expresses the hope, that the English and 
American States on this continent may be rivals only in those 
arts of peace which tend to the benefit and blessing of mankind, 
and not in those works of death in which there can be no real 
victory nor gain, but where each injury which one nation does 
to another is a blow struck against its own welfare, sine* the 
real interests of all countries are inseparably one. Still more, 
he expresses a hope, that, in some day not distant, the stern 
and sad necessity of the sword may be everywhere done 
away. In this hope, or rather wish, we join him with all our 
hearts ; but since this necessity is wholly of man's own 
making, and the human race are so ingenious and well trained 
in that sort of manufacture, we hardly expect to see the 
pruning-hook and ploughshare exalted above the sword and 
spear in the general estimation of mankind. 

In passing from the British to the American States our 
author of course visited Niagara, and his account of that 
wonderful scene has much interest in it, because it is business- 
like and unpretending, and he does not labor to put into 
language what words have no power to tell. But he takes 
notice of some points in the scene which are little noticed by 
others, who have enriched the world with desperately fine 
descriptions ; such as the cedars, so graceful in form and 
foliage, overhanging the cliffs and leaning to see the falling 
waters, and removing all traces of wildness from a view 
which would otherwise be as savage as it is grand. His 
experience accords with that of many others, that they could 
not awake to any full impression of the sublimity of the 
vision, till they had seen it and pondered it from Table Rock. 
For beauty is the prevailing spirit of the place ; the American 
fall, the island which separates it from the great cataract, the 
woods, the rainbows, the colored waters, are all beautiful ; in- 
deed, the whole scene is as singularly beautiful as any thing on 
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earth can be. But one passage escapes him, which makes 
his correctness of taste a matter of doubt. He says of 
the cataract, that, when night came, — "It seemed reck- 
less waste to keep it going still, while its glorious beauty- 
was hidden from mortal view." Surely, to speak of it as a 
show got up to astonish the natives, and depending for its 
value upon the spectators it might gather, seems almost pro- 
fane ; even the most careless intimation of this sort is not 
precisely the kind of thought which Niagara might be ex- 
pected to inspire. 

But as we have no room to travel with the author 
through all his course, we will confine our remarks to his 
tour in this country, which is but a short one, and yet is 
more to the purpose than the heavier works of mere profes- 
sional writers. Flattering it is not ; but we do not complain, 
for it is not the business of a tourist to flatter. He is less 
influenced by his English feelings than some other travellers, 
and does not condemn the Americans, as they do, for not 
having been born and brought up on English ground, — a 
privilege which, if it be one, is obviously not always within 
their reach. On one subject, he exercised more valor than 
discretion ; when slavery was mentioned, he considered it the 
duty of an Englishman to bear witness against it, utterly, un- 
conditionally, whether among friends or foes. Nothing can be 
objected, certainly, to the openness of this course, or to the 
truth and justness of his feeling ; we should be ready to ac- 
cede to all that he would say ; the only point to which we 
should ask his attention is, what good the testimony of an 
Englishman can be likely to do. None of these philanthrop- 
ic voices, now so officious in their humanities, were lifted 
up against the opium war, in which thousands of almost unre- 
sisting Chinese were slaughtered ; no conscience was troubled 
about the bloody proceedings in India ; nor does any one 
concern himself about the poor New Zealanders, whose fate 
it is to be hunted down. But when England comes to us 
with blood pn her face and hands, and preaches somewhat 
pertly about our sins, with an amiable unconsciousness of her 
own, we cannot help thinking that she would not be the 
worse for " a cogfu' o' water," before she lectures her 
friends. Indeed, it may be doubted whether the instruc- 
tions of wolves to their offspring on subjects of humanity and 
morals ever sink very deep into their youthful hearts. We 

vol. lxiv. — no. 134. 21 
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should be sorry to deprive her sons and daughters of the 
clear comfort which they take, in thus flourishing their con- 
sciences without any expense to themselves ; but as the power 
of reproof always depends very much on the quarter from 
which it comes, it will be some time before this English 
sensibility to all sins except their own will take effect on the 
American heart. 

Our traveller, as he came through New York, was struck 
with the appearance of prosperity everywhere, the striking 
result and manifestation of what unfettered industry can do. 
At first, he was somewhat confounded by the incessant 
activity and bustle ; but he soon became infected by it, and 
dashed in and out of railroad-cars and stations with as much 
headlong precipitation as any Yankee of them all. Some 
things annoyed him, as well they might, though he says but 
little about them. The Hottentot fashion, for such it cer- 
tainly is, in which meals are devoured at our public tables, is 
a remnant of barbarism, which it is impossible to deny, and 
foolish to defend. Instead of being angry when any one re- 
marks upon its coarseness, the belter way is to endeavour to 
correct it by precept, ridicule, and example ; not so much, 
however, to gain the applause of foreign travellers, as to save 
ourselves from dyspeptic visitations and untimely graves ; 
perhaps, too, to avoid a resemblance to him, not exemplary 
in this respect, who despatched an ox and picked his teeth 
with the horn. Still more idle is it to resent what foreign- 
ers say of our spitting, when, if all that is thus ejected in any 
given moment were collected into a single current, it would 
make another Yellowstone river. To be sure, we have 
not a monopoly of these luxuries ; other nations are about as 
much accustomed as we are to the use of tobacco, in some 
of its filthy varieties of form. But since their being as bad 
as we are does not make us any better, we may as well con- 
fess the sin and shame, and endeavour to save the rising 
generation from the infection of impure examples. In all 
this, we have spoken much more largely than he does of 
those offences against decency and good manners, which he 
could not but see, and with which he had a right to be dis- 
gusted. We trust that he is not one of those many English- 
men who, as they travel in our country, offend all civilized 
persons yet more, by an incessant and horrible profaneness, 
compared with which these transgressions against propriety 
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are few and small. It will not do for wretches who shock 
the ears of all round them by a villanous blasphemy, to com- 
plain that the society in which they travel wants an elegant and 
graceful tone ; their notes collect about them other unclean 
birds of the same feather with their own, and instead of see- 
ing the homes of America, they get their impressions from in- 
mates of the stable and the bar. Admitting, to the full ex- 
tent of truth, all that is charged upon us by English travel- 
lers, we see some explanation of their impressions in the tone 
of the select society into which habits of this kind would 
have a natural tendency to throw them. 

But while this sensible and good-natured traveller, who is a 
person probably of a different stamp, says but little of offensive 
peculiarities which he encountered, and gives high praise to 
the American character in the main, he is discriminating in 
his perception both of defects and virtues ; it is not that he 
does not see the one, but he more enjoys acknowledging the 
other. He says that we are absurdly jealous of the opin- 
ion of foreigners concerning our country, which is too gen- 
erally true ; we resent their observing the very things which 
we scold about from morning till night, as if we expected 
every one who visits our country to see it best by shutting 
his eyes. He says that we are touched in every thought and 
feeling by the passion for traffic ; which, allowing for a figure 
of speech, is true. But we apprehend that people elsewhere 
have some little taste for money, and what money will buy, 
which is about the same ; and this only proves that innumera- 
ble avenues to prosperity and gain are open in this country 
which are closed in most others, and not that the love of 
gold is peculiar to ourselves, and unknown in foreign lands. 
He says that we are jealous and boastful, which is also true ; 
but not to such an extent as might be supposed by one who 
does not remember that flattery is here addressed to the sov- 
ereign people as it is elsewhere to the crowned head ; and 
where a good price is paid for such articles, the market will 
always have a full supply. 

As to the want of independence which is charged upon us, 
it is hard to say what it means. It is the common cant of 
parties, to say, that, if every one spoke his real convictions, 
his language would be the same as theirs. If it means that 
we surrender our right to form opinions, we answer that the 
dictation of party is not stronger here than in other lands ; it 
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always seals up many lips and keeps many spirits in prison. 
But what misleads the Englishman is a natural reserve, 
which makes many of us slow to form a judgment, and slow- 
er still to express a judgment which we have had no means 
of forming. What nonsense to talk of the want of freedom 
of thought ! When every thing, good or bad, wise or fool- 
ish, decent or depraved, is everywhere blurted out, in the 
house and by the way, from tongues, pulpits, and presses 
without number ; when every head spins with confusion at 
the multitude of original ideas and suggestions which are con- 
stantly stuffed into its ears and eyes ; when no harm awaits 
the man who comes forward with his parable, whether it be 
holy or profane, save that of not being listened to, — it passes 
one's patience to hear of the suppression of thought. We 
see many who produce their whims and fancies, both in pol- 
itics and religion ; and when the quiet common-sense of the 
land rejects them with coolness and indifference, sufficiently 
provoking to those who have them at heart, they ascribe it, 
not to their own ambitious folly, but to the want of inde- 
pendence in the public mind. Foreigners have struck into 
the same keynote, when they might see, that, even in the re- 
spect felt for every thing English, which is so common, there 
is an evident contempt of popularity. The love of the moth- 
er-land is not the passion which burns highest in the hearts of 
our people ; and it is the one which, if individuals cared for 
popular favor, they would be most tempted to suppress. 

Having freely stated what he conceives to be the weak 
points of the Americans, the writer goes on to admit that 
they are " brave, hospitable, and friendly ; keen, intelligent, 
and energetic ; patriotic, generous, and lovers of liberty " ; 

— great and substantial virtues, which must, of course, in the 
present state of human nature, be balanced by a large pro- 
portion of shade. That his favorable verdict is not owing to 
his having met with nothing but sunshine is made clear by 
his account of an interview with a shoemaker in Saratoga, 

— a creature utterly unworthy of his useful profession, and 
who could only contribute to its success by furnishing bristles 
for waxed ends. 

The name of Saratoga recalls the surrender of Burgoyne ; 
and after saying that the ill success of that expedition was 
owing to the difficulties of the country, and the energy of its 
opposers, our author expresses some wonder that so little is 
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said of Gates in comparison with Washington, when this 
triumph had so great an effect on the future fortunes of the 
war. He appears not to know, that Gates was considered 
as having stepped in to receive the credit of a victory which 
Schuyler's previous arrangements had been the means of 
gaining ; and that his ill success on subsequent occasions 
tended to confirm the doubts of his ability which had been 
entertained before. But more than all, his hostility to Wash- 
ington was enough to destroy all respect for him in the hearts 
of the American people. A fatal victory that over Burgoyne 
would have been, had it produced the effect which some few 
desired, of intrusting to Gates's feeble hands the conduct of 
the Revolutionary war. When we read the account of Bur- 
goyne's march, and compare it with the scene of action, it is 
not quite clear why so much is said of the difficulties of the 
country. The region is level, the soil sandy, and the forest 
must always have been light. With the exception of the 
want of roads, which armies cannot expect to find Macadam- 
ized to their hands, there seems no particular obstacle in the 
region over which the English army passed. The weather, 
it is true, was unpropitious, supplies were not always forth- 
coming, and there probably was a depressing effect in the 
sense of loneliness, which even an army feels in the midst of 
dark forests, and in the heart of an enemy's country. 

This traveller was very much impressed by the bustle and 
activity of New York, and particularly by the energy of 
self-restoring power with which it recovers from the effect of 
the great fires that at times have wasted it. He thinks, and 
doubtless he is right, that its variety and richness of resources 
will keep it, as it is now, the capital of the United States. 
If so, it is unfortunate that it should not be able to exert a 
greater and better influence on other parts of the land. But 
it has grown too fast to have the right foundation of moral 
principle and habit, which only can prevent great cities from 
being great evils. He was not much delighted with its pre- 
vailing aspect. In church-building, on which the appearance 
of any city so much depends, a better taste begins to prevail. 
Instead of new and unparalleled inventions, it is thought bet- 
ter to adopt the Gothic, a style which the crowd of associa- 
tions it awakens, if nothing else, recommends for houses of 
worship, while the Grecian, which has nothing about it well 
suited for such a purpose, is rapidly passing away. From 
21 * 
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what he witnessed at public houses, he did not infer that the 
young Americans were likely to be a church-going people ; 
out of four hundred visiters at the Astor House, not more 
than a dozen appeared to go to church anywhere. He 
should have remembered, that a stranger cannot here, as in 
England, hire a place in which to attend a single service, and 
that, in most of our city churches, a visiter in want of a 
seat is more likely to be invited out than in ; a sort of hospi- 
tality which none but persons of very peculiar tastes are ever 
solicitous to encounter. This is matter of reproach, which 
ought, if possible, to be done away with ; and there is no bet- 
ter appropriation of religious charity than to provide houses 
where the poor and the stranger may have the opportunity to 
attend to the first of human duties. 

The author was better pleased with the outward aspect of 
Philadelphia, as more neat and pleasant, with several hand- 
some public buildings, particularly the banks, those temples 
to a deity who is too much worshipped in all Christian lands. 
The Girard college, that monument of the folly of trying to 
do after death what one has not the heart to do while living, 
he thinks the finest building on the continent. It certainly an- 
swers well to the idea, as well as the plan, of the ancient tem- 
ples, in which use of any kind was the last thing regarded. 
When the old banker was indulging his spite at the clergy by 
forbidding their entrance into the building, he little knew what 
sort of a privilege it was likely to be. Perhaps the best 
punishment for his narrowness would be to return to earth to 
enter it himself, to see how it conforms to his own minute 
directions, and to count the orphans who are likely to be the 
better for it ; according to Bossuet's celebrated suggestion, 
he would make haste back to his grave. But in Philadel- 
phia, as in all our cities, we see that the warehouses and stores 
are the most satisfactory buildings, because they are not only 
ornamental, but have the crowning grace of being exactly 
suited to their purpose. In respect to mere public edifices, 
men are not so clear as to what they want, and therefore lie 
at the mercy of pretenders, who abuse their confidence, and 
play tricks of architecture which are enough to make the an- 
gels weep. How little they consult their own taste is pain- 
fully evident in many things. There is nothing, for example, 
that gives our villages so animated and pleasant an aspect as 
the white houses, when they are so relieved by their green 
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blinds and foliage as not to be chalky or glaring. But let 
some knowing one suggest that this is not in good taste, 
and people hasten to embellish the landscape with dwellings 
which, at a little distance, look like cakes of chocolate, or 
loaves of dyspepsia bread, and then feel perfectly satisfied 
that the work of beauty is done so that it never can be 
mended. Our fathers, with unambitious common-sense, 
built, not what they thought beautiful, but what they wanted, 
without respect to the eyes of others. Accordingly, as all 
unpretending things look well in their place, their steep roofs 
and high gables appear infinitely better than the hipped con- 
trivances to catch the rain and snow which have superseded 
them, or than the Gothic wall, prevented by fear of the ele- 
ments from running up into the battlement, which gives to 
that architecture so much of its effect. It is to be hoped, 
that, in time, we shall establish in our minds what is wanted 
in dwellings, churches, and all public buildings ; and thus 
we may secure for them the advantage of answering their pur- 
pose, which may be thought but a humble recommendation, 
but still is worth securing, since at present they have no rec- 
ommendation at all. 

The author remarks, though without severity, on the out- 
breaks of popular feeling which have given a name and not a 
praise to the city of brotherly love. It is in vain to deny 
that there exists, in many parts of the country, a disposition 
to take the law into the mob's own hands, which is manifested 
by persecuting Catholics or any other body of men who hap- 
pen to be too weak to resist them, and thus to gratify those 
detestable passions which are so easily stirred in the human 
breast. There is enough right feeling, however, to make 
these things, like repudiation, infinitely disgraceful to the 
places where they can be done ; and some of our States and 
cities find, that a good name is easy to lose, but exceedingly 
difficult to regain. Still, the shameful meanness of repudia- 
tion and the high-handed villany of mobs are not so alarming 
as the manner, alluded to by our author, in which popular 
sympathy is suffered to interfere with the course of law. 
There have been cases of deliberate murder, which, whatever 
the provocation may have been, were still murder in the eye 
of God and the law, the perpetrators of which not only the 
blind and thoughtless multitude, but those who had sworn to 
administer the laws, even judges, have been found so basely 
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false to their trust, as to release in triumph ; and the public 
feeling, so far from casting down such wretches from the high 
stations which they dishonored, has actually cheered them, 
as if for some upright and honorable deed. Though foreign- 
ers charge this upon us, it is not false ; though some among 
us may stoutly deny it, it is still true ; and as we must live 
under a government of law or none at all, if such tendencies 
are not resisted, it cannot be long before the foundations of 
all authority are torn away. 

The city of Baltimore, when the author visited it, brought 
up in his mind recollections of the last war with England, and 
he indulges in a strain of remark which shows that he is in 
utter darkness as to the causes in which it originated. He 
seems to think that it was a piece of self-indulgence on our 
part to strike a blow at his country when it was busily en- 
gaged with other foes ; and that, as soon as those other ene- 
mies had been dealt with, the United States at once became 
peaceful in their disposition, and were glad to lay down their 
arms. This view of the subject is novel and original ; but to 
those who know any thing about the matter, it is needless to 
say that it is far to the north of true. The city of Washing- 
ton he describes as an architectural joke ; but it appears to 
have entertained him. He speaks of admiring the Capitol 
very much, without being troubled by its faults of execution ; 
the statue of Washington he thought stiff and undignified in 
its bearing, but redeemed in part by the head. To show 
how much it is respected, he mentions that some person has 
written his name, John H. Brown, on the upper lip, after the 
manner of moustaches, placing himself where the world can 
determine the interesting question whether he is more knave 
or fool. With the electric telegraph he was particularly 
pleased. The arsenal and dock-yard there, as elsewhere, 
did not strike him with any feeling but respect for the manly 
bearing of the officers who showed them. When he waited 
on the president, the colored servant who ushered him in ad- 
vised him to retain his umbrella, if he did not want some- 
body " to walk into it." He thought it might savor of dis- 
respect to take it with him, and left it behind as he was 
entering the presentation-room, where he was followed by his 
guardian angel, who gave him the umbrella again, with some 
very serious advice against trusting it out of his own hands. 
Whether the counsel of the worthy African was founded on his 
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general acquaintance with human nature, or his particular 
experience of the corruption of courts, does not appear ; but 
it was no doubt wise and necessary, for, unless matters are 
greatly misrepresented, many things are walked into in Wash- 
ington, as in all other courts, from which people of delicate 
conscience would be likely to walk away. 

When the traveller arrived in Boston, the hotel was so 
full that he was obliged to put up with one of three beds in 
the same apartment ; but after receiving this taste of aborigi- 
nal habits, he was taken down into more comfortable quarters. 
In regard to the inn, he says, that there was a large drawing- 
room with a piano, and a gay circle was always to be found 
in it ; but that the smoking-room offered greater attractions to 
the gentlemen, and in it there was an enormous expenditure 
of saliva and cigars. No wonder that foreigner's nerves 
are tried by these filthy exhibitions ; we have never been able 
to understand why smoking should be allowed within the 
dwelling, where so many are disgusted and sickened by it, 
while it is prohibited in the streets, where the atmosphere can 
be cleansed by the winds of heaven. With the situation and 
aspect of Boston our author was much pleased ; not so with 
its architecture, though he has not much to say about it. 
He visited the different points of interest, and, among others, 
the monument at Bunker Hill, where, instead of any dispar- 
aging remarks, such as are generally heard from English 
visiters, he simply says, — "It was a gallant fight, and the 
Americans may well be proud of it." When he visits 
King's Chapel, and asks the reason why the doctrinal por- 
tions of the liturgy are omitted, and their place supplied by 
Scriptural ascriptions, he is regaled by an explanation of the 
matter sufficiently original on the part of his informant, who 
must have relied on the traveller's leaving the city without hav- 
ing time to ask if it was true. He appears to have been very 
much gratified with the opportunities of social intercourse 
which he enjoyed in Boston. At a club where he met sev- 
eral gentlemen of high standing, the Oregon question was dis- 
cussed ; and while they were all in favor of a peaceful ar- 
rangement of the difficulty, they seemed unanimous in the 
opinion, that this country could never grant to England the 
free navigation of the Columbia river. It illustrates the manner 
in which trifling matters are made important by party interest 
or popular feeling, that the free navigation is now conceded, 
and so completely has the whole matter passed by, one is 
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obliged to make an effort to remember what it was which 
brought forth in Congress so much feeling, and so much elo- 
quence of that kind which blesses neither him who gives nor 
him who takes, since it is painfully exciting to the one, and 
wearisome almost unto death to the other. 

Our author of course visited the usual resorts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Boston, but has only a few words to say for each. 
The cemetery at Mount Auburn made the same impression 
on him as on every other person of taste and feeling ; but un- 
less he took occasion to visit it at the same season when he 
attended the Pilgrim Festival, an account of which comes 
soon after, it is marvellous that he should speak of the silence 
as unbroken by the voice of birds, which always abound 
there, partly in consequence of the protection afforded them, 
and partly attracted by the rich varieties of the woods. The 
festival just mentioned gave him considerable satisfaction. 
He was particularly pleased with an address at the table from 
Mr. Everett, " whose manner and delivery," he says, 
" were perfectly gentlemanlike and singularly pleasing, his 
style classic and finished, without a taint of pedantry, animat- 
ed eloquent, and totally free from effort, while good taste 
and kindly feeling were in every sentence he uttered." 
After the dinner, the arrangements of which were quite satis- 
factory, he attended the ball in the evening, where he was 
pleasantly impressed by the beauty of the ladies,- and the 
simple good taste of their dress, of some varieties of which 
he gives an odd, and to us not very enlightening description ; 
but was not equally pleased with sundry bipeds who abound- 
ed " with every sort of hirsute abomination on their faces, 
besides ringlets, and flat greasy locks on the back of the 
head, waistcoats of dazzling magnificence, coats with collars 
scarcely visible and skirts of enormous size, pantaloons with 
enormous plaits round the waist and ample width down to 
the foot, where they suddenly contracted into a sort of gaiter, 
leaving visible only the square end of a boot of great breadth 
and wonderful acuteness of angle, and, in short, altogether 
the worst style of Young America." He was still more an- 
noyed in New York with the large assortment of these fero- 
ciously elegant persons which the shops of that thriving place 
afforded. Dr. Johnson remarks, that rags will always make 
their appearance where they have a right to do it ; and the 
same is true of this ambitious foppery, compared with which 
rags are quite a respectable affair. 
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One would have thought, from the perilous haste with which 
the traveller departed, that he must have been thoroughly dis- 
gusted with all that he saw, which was by no means the case. 
Leaving the ball-room at Plymouth at three o'clock in the 
morning, he was in the railway car for Boston at four, and in 
the train for Concord at seven. At eleven o'clock on the 
same day, he embarked in a stage-sleigh for Burlington, on 
a voyage which could have presented few attractions when 
the mercury was at twenty degrees below zero, a sort of 
exposure which stiffens the limbs so as to make the proprie- 
tor doubtful whether they are his own, and checks the circu- 
lation of the blood in such a manner as to paralyze the 
energies of the mind. He passed the night at Royalton, 
where he was painfully sensitive to the sight of some " scowl- 
ing ruffians smoking and chewing round the stove in the public 
room." Perhaps the traveller betrayed his emotions, which 
were not precisely those of satisfaction ; for, on asking for a 
little hot water, it was denied him ; and when he requested to 
be calle'd in season for the stage in the morning, he was 
advised to see to that matter for himself. Surely, if he met 
with many of these two-footed animals, he deserves great 
credit for the manner in which he speaks of the civility and 
kindness of the Americans. One is apt to mistake this oc- 
casional barbarism for the rule, when it strikes him so much 
because it is the exception. If many public houses were of 
this description, there would be few travellers to enjoy the 
blessing. 

At the close of his work, the author, or perhaps the edi- 
tor, indulges in some extended remarks on various subjects 
connected with our country ; but they have not the interest 
of the journal, and are of the kind which any one might in- 
dite, without having set foot in our land. He thinks that 
there is a large amount of information generally diffused among 
us, without a proportional abundance of literature and learn- 
ing. He also remarks, that we have very few intellectual 
names not connected with the professions, which is the same 
as saying that literature is not made a profession among us to 
any extent. This is true ; and the reason of it is, that literature 
will not afford subsistence without some other employment 
which engrosses the time. If the honor of living for litera- 
ture involves the necessity of starving, the candidates for its 
prizes must necessarily be few. Our professions are all ac- 
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tive and laborious ; it is difficult to maintain influence in any 
of them without industrious and incessant action. If there 
were time, experience proves that much might be done for 
literature and science in the intervals of these exertions. But 
there is not ; and meantime the market is filled with a pesti- 
lent importation of English and French novels, which teach 
nothing but bad taste, bad grammar, and bad morals. Works 
of a higher character his own country is not able to supply in 
such abundance as this writer fondly believes. 

We do not wonder that an unfavorable impression of 
American taste and cultivation is given by a great proportion 
of the speeches in Congress, though some of them are busi- 
ness-like, condensed, and intellectual, with merits of a high 
order. But every member must signalize his fitness for the 
trust by making a speech, while his idea of eloquence is too 
often formed from the example of a clerical writer of a for- 
mer day, who said, that, when Washington ascended, all the 
battalia of heaven presented arms. Some of those who 
can put themselves forward in no other way contrive to 
make themselves notorious by some remarkable absurdity ; for 
notoriety answers the purpose quite as well as fame. When 
an Englishman hears the chairman of an important commit- 
tee in Congress saying, that, in case of war, " England could 
do no more hurt to America than a child in its nurse's arms," 
without reflecting, that, if the remark was childish, the person 
who made it should have the indulgence due to a tender age, 
he is provoked ; for he infers that no creature having the use 
of reason would say such things, unless some others de- 
lighted to hear them. But it is not so ; these explosions 
would wait for ever to see the light, if they depended on others 
to report them. The individual himself supplies a copy to the 
public press, where it lies unread, except perhaps from char- 
ity or affection, and only helps to swell the mass of political 
matter, which is already sufficiently unsavory and revolting. 
We are surprised to hear our traveller say that he was treat- 
ed to a flourish of this kind by a young Whig, at a dinner- 
table in Boston, who descanted in the same style upon the 
probable fate of England in case of a war with this country ; 
but when he reflected on the awful doom which he was meas- 
uring out to the motherland, he said, with a sort of forbear- 
ing humanity, — " But poor old England ! I should be sorry, 
after all, if her own children should trample her under their 
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feet." Should this youth have occasion to travel, we trust 
he will give old England timely warning, that with all her 
infirmities she may be able to get out of the way of the march 
of mind as represented by these trampling feet. One of the 
parties must needs suffer in such an encounter, and we dare 
not hazard a conjecture which it would be. 

The author's account of his home-bound passage in the 
steamer gives a strong impression of the dulness of such a 
voyage. He rejoiced only in the concluding dinner with 
which the arrival is solemnized, when the passengers, in the 
fulness of their hearts, deal out their formal thanks, or per- 
adventure a piece of plate, to the captain, for the marvellous 
exploit of bringing them safe across the sea. The harmony 
of the occasion was somewhat impaired by a colored Aboli- 
tionist, who took occasion, just after rising from the prolong- 
ed session at table, when speakers grow needlessly fluent, and 
audiences are more prone to wrath than they might be in 
cooler hours, to make an address in condemnation of Amer- 
ica. This judicious selection of time and place led on to a 
war of words, in which the Abolitionist, probably from long 
practice, had the advantage. This again was nearly follow- 
ed by a conflict of blows, in which the genius of universal 
emancipation might have been struck down, had it not been 
for the efforts of some passengers who retained their senses, 
which is not usual in the discussion of such a theme. They 
were to separate on the next day, never to meet again. It 
is a good precept for the voyage of life, not to be very ready 
to censure and abuse the companions of our way ; it makes 
the passage uncomfortable to all concerned ; and if any one 
says that his conscience requires it, let him see if he has not 
given that high name to a quarrelsome temper and a cold and 
bitter heart. 

The works of tourists in America, excepting always De 
Tocqueville, are not of any considerable value. The natu- 
ral desire to know what others say of us, which is as strong in 
one nation as another, gives interest to a traveller's story ; but 
the attraction is apt to disappear before we reach the end of 
the book. We often find, even in persons of talent, — Miss 
Martineau, for example, — so little power of observing to 
any good purpose, and such a disposition to judge of every 
thing from the manner in which self happens to be affected 
by it, that their books are worthless either for counsel or 
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warning ; and, afte» affording a week's topic of conversation, 
they are quietly and unanimously consigned to the receptacle 
of things that have been. To write a sensible book on Amer- 
ica must be a difficult thing, if we may judge from the little 
that has been accomplished in this way ; and we are disposed 
to give credit to one, who, though his visit was limited and 
hasty, formed some just ideas, where most of his predecessors 
had none, of the strength and weakness, the faults and vir- 
tues, the glory and shame, of our people. 



Art. X. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — The Scholar, the Jurist, the Artist, the Philanthropist. 
An Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Har- 
vard University, at their Anniversary, August 27, 1846. 
By Charles Sumner. Second Edition. Boston : W. 
D. Ticknor & Co. 1846. 8vo. pp. 72. 

In this Address, which, as many of our readers will remember, 
was received with distinguished approbation by the intelligent 
audience before whom it was pronounced, Mr. Sumner has de- 
viated from the beaten track of anniversary declamation, and im- 
parted a personal interest to an occasion which has usually been 
devoted to topics of a more general character. Taking a happy 
advantage of the publication, after an interval of four years, of a 
catalogue of the members of the Fraternity which he addressed, 
he has reviewed the characters and services of four of its depart- 
ed brothers, whose names are among the most honored on its 
illustrious roll. The titles of Scholar, Jurist, Artist, and Philan- 
thropist suggest at once the names of Pickering, Story, Allston, and 
Channing. The Address is composed of four parts, one of which 
is assigned to each of these distinguished men. 

The occasion being one of grateful and fraternal commemora- 
tion, the discourse is professedly eulogistic. " Let us praise 
famous men " is its motto, though not announced with the formal 
frankness of the son of Sirach. In productions of this class, we 
expect little criticism from the speaker, except that which tends 
to kindle the sympathy and heighten the admiration of his hear- 
ers. To demand of an avowed panegyrist a perfectly accurate 
measurement of those merits which it is his business to extol 



